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pickles from different sources were examined, and ten of them found to contain 
sulphate of copper. 

In an article upon The Homes of the Poor in our Cities , Dr. P. \\. Draper 
describes things as he found them in the poorer quarters of eight cities. In all 
were specimens of every possible fault and evil in the dwellings ol the poor. 
The gloomy picture is brightened, however, by accounts of the excellent pro¬ 
vision made by several large manufacturing corporations in the way of homes 
for their operatives, in which health, comfort, decency, and self-respect are 
secured to all. That such pestilent holes as disgrace hundreds of our large 
cities should be allowed to exist for one day, is a reproach alike to worldly 
wisdom and to morality. Not only the sense of right, but an enlightened 
regard both to municipal and to. national prosperity require that the poor 
should be enabled and encouraged to live decently and in consonance with the 
laws of health. 

We are certain that it is for the interest of every city to look closely after the 
health and comfort of its humblest inhabitants. No less sure is it that the 
well-being of the nation at large requires and warrants that the cities be held 
closely to their duty. This is a government by the people, and we cannot 
afford to allow thousands of voters to experience the degrading influences of 
filth and squalor. We welcome this paper as one well adapted to awaken the 
public to a sense of duty. The evils depicted are to be found in all our cities. 
In regard to prevention and cure, Dr. Draper states that ample, or even exces¬ 
sive, legislation already exists in Massachusetts. There seems, however, to be 
a lack of practical methods of enforcement, and a want of public interest. 

In concluding this brief sketch of the report we cannot refrain from again 
commending the character of the work. There is scarcely one paper but 
should interest and instruct any intelligent reader. Taken together the annual 
volumes form no mean introduction to the study of social science and public 
hygiene. B. L. R. 


Art. XIX.— Second Annual Report of the Board of Health of the Health 
Department, City of New York, April 11, 1ST 1, to April 10, lb72. Svo. 
pp. 408. New York, 1872. 

Tub general or introductory report of this volume sets forth briefly the aims 
and labours of the board, and the success or failure of its various endeavours. 
The condition of the so-called tenement houses is considered by the President 
to be one of the points most worthy of attention. More than one-half the 
population of the city inhabit these dwellings. As a witness that the board 
has not worked in vain, it is found that the mortality in the worst of these has 
fallen off 15 per cent, during the last four years. In some instances where 
thorough reconstruction was compelled, the death-rate was reduced 75 per 
cent. Trades or manufacturing processes injurious to public health have also 
received constant supervision. One extremely important work has been the 
underdraining of extensive tracts iu the upper part of the island to fit them for 
occupancy. This one manifestation of foresight has doubtless saved thousands 
of lives. Reference is made to the extra labour thrown upon the officers by 
the epidemic of smallpox. So far as power and authority would allow, these 
gentlemen seem to have discharged their duties admirably. 

The same suggestion is made as to the outlets of sewers, that we have noticed 
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in the Massachusetts report, viz., that these should be carried well out into 
the tidal currents. At present the accumulations near the mouths of sewers 
are exposed at low tide. The lamentable waste of fertilizing material under 
the present system, and the consequent inevitable exhaustion of the most pro¬ 
ductive soils at last, are forcibly set forth. It is only in the sub-report made 
by the engineer, however, that we find any attempt to show how this waste 
can be avoided. The suggestion is, to have immense basins in the rivers at 
sewer outlets, in which the more solid matters should accumulate. Three 
million tons is the amount estimated to be deposited in, and “ readily removed” 
from, these receptacles. How these basins are to coexist with shipping at the 
wharves, and how emptied in a way to save contents, we are not told. 

The removal of garbage and ashes seems about as difficult, in practice, in 
New York as elsewhere. It is recommended to be placed under the immediate 
supervision of the police. The slaughter-houses are said to be reasonably 
well managed ; but sufficient evil attaches to justify the recommendation of a 
grand abattoir. At present the offal from the different establishments is con¬ 
veyed to a large floating arrangement, moored at a wharf all day, and at night 
towed out into the stream where its load is subjected to the usual processes of 
fat-rendering. This plan, though a great improvement on former ones, is ob¬ 
viously not faultless. 

The over-crowding of the poor, in the tenement houses, is said to be worse 
than in any other civilized city. Moreover, in spite of all the efforts of the 
board, the evil is increasing. The board asks for a modification of its powers, 
so that it shall be able to order and compel the reconstruction of houses radi¬ 
cally faulty. Heretofore the only course has been to compel their vacation, 
which might, or might not, lead to reconstruction. In some districts of the 
lower end of the island, lofty and substantial warehouses are being vacated, 
owiug to the movement of business in other directions. It is urgently ad¬ 
vised that such buildings be at once, and as rapidly as they become empty, 
transformed into well-arranged tenements, provided with every known facility 
for preserving health, and for avoiding the causes of pestilence and misery 
among the thousands who will seek to inhabit them. Even were it possible to 
provide these teeming multitudes with country homes, and to take the men to 
and from their city work by cheap and rapid trains, the greater proportion 
would still cling to the courts and alleys to which they have always been ac¬ 
customed. What can be done and ought to be done, and what the health 
authorities strenuously labour for, is to render these immense human hives 
decent, airy, light, properly drained, and capable of cleanliness. It is certainly 
more humane, and also more economical in the end, to make the outlay needed 
to transform these deserted warehouses into model tenements at once, rather 
than to wait until the terrible mortality, sure to follow their occupancy un¬ 
changed and unimproved, shall affright the city and compel their vacation. 

As seems to be the case in all our large cities the work of the board is 
impeded and nullified by want of authority, and by the failure of citizens and 
courts to enforce the laws. Indifference, unfaithfulness, and corruption, are 
met at every turn. 

Want of power was peculiarly felt, in the efforts made to restrict and destroy 
the epidemic of smallpox. Under all difficulties, however, the officials of the 
Health Office seem to have worked well and faithfully. The utterly faithless 
manner in which the street cleaning has been neglected, and the wretched 
condition of pavements, have been sources of disease fully appreciated by the 
board though little under their control. 

With a view especially to the prevention of a cholera epidemic the tenemen 
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houses were twice, during the spring and summer of 1871, thoroughly inspected, 
cleaned, and whitewashed ; drains and privies repaired and disinfected, and 
everything done that was possible to lessen the dangerous unwholesomeness 
inseparable from bad construction and overcrowding. 

The Sanitary Inspector and Superintendent presents a report which introduces 
brief reports from each one of the local district inspectors. There are nineteen 
of these, each dealing with matters affecting the sanitary condition of the 
writer’s own district: Written by medical men, all evince interest and intelli¬ 
gence. Several deal at considerable length with sanitary questions which 
happened to become especially prominent in their districts. Inspector H. R. 
Stiles, M.D., gives an exceedingly instructive account of some of the large 
tenement houses in his district. Exact details of the extent and character of 
the dilapidations, imperfections, and faults found in these, with a statement of 
the rents received for building and for rooms, are first presented ; then fol¬ 
lows an account of the changes and improvements made by the owners under 
the advice and supervision of the inspector, with cost of alterations, and state¬ 
ments of rents subsequently received. The gratifying results have been, not 
only vast additions to the health and comfort of the tenants, but increased 
income to the proprietors. Thus we are told that while these gentlemen 
began sullenly, and only under threat of having their houses closed, they 
ended by being convinced the change was for their good as well as the tenants’, 
and willing cheerfully to continue the good work in other quarters. 

One remark made by superintendent Moreau Morris, M.D., is well worth re¬ 
peating and remembering. It is not in the dwellings of the poor and ignorant 
only, that we find the laws of health ignored and broken. In mansions of 
wealth and luxury, and in counting-rooms dealing with extended commerce, 
we may often notice extraordinary neglect of the plainest conditions of health. 
Especially in the matters of overheating our houses, and closely confining the 
stifling blasts from the furnaces, and in rigorously excluding the sunlight, do 
our countrymen sin grievously. 

A single manifestation of one of the crying evils in our time and country— 
bad, dishonest, and unskilful work by half-taught and faithless mechanics—is 
signalized by Dr. Morris as responsible for an immense amount of disease and 
death. Bad plumbing, is the frequent cause of deadly sewer-gas pervading and 
poisoning the air of our houses. 

Attention is directed to the sanitary necessity of thorough drainage in all 
wet and springy regions. It is not enough that the surface-water and sewage 
shall be removed. This may be well done, and yet the soil left saturated with 
moisture. Deep and substantial culverts, especially where brooks and springs 
have been filled up, are of the greatest importance. 

The report on vital statistics opens with an admission of the discouraging 
incompleteness of the returns made of births and marriages. Clergymen are 
required by law, and under penalties, to report every marriage; yet many of 
them fail to do so. Of the births it is estimated that only two-thirds are 
registered. 

The mortality tables are exceedingly full, viewing the facts under the most 
varied relations. 

A table of great interest exhibits the population, annual mortality, and death- 
rate, of some seventy American, and over one hundred foreign cities. Some 
of the death-rates, by their palpably absurd inadequacy, point to imperfect 
registration. It is probably fair to assume, however, that the percentage is 
nowhere overstated. Some of these are as follows: New York 28.6 (28.6 
deaths to each 1000 inhabitants), Brooklyn 25.9, Philadelphia 22.9 (increased 
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since to 26), St. Louis 16.9, Chicago 23.3, Boston 23.5, New Orleans 29.2, 
Richmond 30.4, Vicksburg 41.8, Memphis 46.1, Montreal 36.9. Paris shows 
for the same year—1871—the great mortality of 54.7 ; Berlin 38.9 ; in both of 
these, the figures are larger than before the war. 

The sanitary differences of different parts of the city are well shown by death- 
rates in each ward. 

The term “ typho-malarial” is adopted by the compiler as designating a real 
variety of fever, non-contagious, lacking the pathognomonic traits of typhoid, 
and dependent on malaria as its cause. He. however, seems also to admit the 
possibility of an actual coexistence or combination of the two fevers, typhoid 
and remittent; and would extend the name to include this also. 

Cholera infantum as a name for disease, is rejected from these reports from 
a conviction that it is used with great vagueness; while apparently infant 
mortality from bowel complaints is principally reported under the name of 
diarrhoea. 

A table showing the deaths “ directly or remotely due to intemperance,” 
seems to be curiously and uselessly elaborate. Some one hundred and twenty 
disease-headings from “ accident” to “uremia,” are set forth as the final weapons 
by which intemperance has slain 556 persons, of fourteen specified nationalities 
and stated age, sex, and civil condition. Here again we find a needless profusion 
of trivial distinctions and subdivisions. “ Bright’s disease” alone, figures as 
the cause (secondary) of 61 deaths from intemperance, while “ Bright’s disease” 
with eleven distinct complications, accounts for 36 more. Nearly as many 
varieties of liver disease are enumerated. 

A table showing the occupations of these 556 victims seems to us utterly 
useless. Even if there were uot a large proportion scarcely assignable to any 
trade or calling, such information would be of no avail without knowledge of 
the comparative numbers following each avocation. 

Scurvy appeared as an endemic in the Lunatic Asylum on Blackwell’s Island. 
It is attributed to “ an insufficiency of antiscorbutic food, and a lack of attend¬ 
ance.” We hope this experience may prove a warning to the authorities of 
other cities not to carry their economy too far. Dr. Russel justly remarks in 
this connection, “ An abundance and variety of the very best food is now recog¬ 
nized as an essential element in the treatment of the insane.” 

Attention is directed to the singular disproportion between the deaths by 
cancer in the native and the foreign born. Four or five times as many foreign 
born as natives, in proportion to respective total mortality, die of cancer in 
New York. The U. S. census, we believe, indicates a discrepancy about half 
as great in the same direction. The fact that this disease is one of adult life, 
accounts probably for part of the difference between Americans and foreigners.. 

The mortality by phthisis varies in different wards from 11.2 to 19 4. The 
excess of phthisis mortality in the Irish and German citizens—32.5 and 27.9— 
is also partly dependent on age ; but we believe not wholly by any means. As 
here presented the deaths of the foreign born to the native, by phthisis, are as 
6.5 to 2.8. 

Curiously minute and elaborate tables are presented, giving a complete 
history of the fatal accidents connected with the Orange procession riot of 
July 12th, 1871. Of the fifty lives lost, three-fourths are believed to have been 
those of persons wholly innocent of any mischievous intentions. 

Very full details of suicides are presented, from which we learn that Paris- 
green is the favourite poison used ; and indeed stands fourth in the list of all 
means of self-destruction, being preceded by shooting, stabbing, and hanging. 

The report of the Deputy Register of Records exhibits the forms and blanks 
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in use. An excellent form for a condensed weekly statement of mortality in¬ 
cludes a full record of meteorological conditions, both absolute and, as regards 
temperature and humidity, compared with means of corresponding days for ten 
years past. 

Special reports of considerable value are presented. One upon smallpox 
details the system pursued to secure general vaccination, and the method in 
which cases of the disease were dealt with. Judging by the account given us, 
the epidemic was as vigorously and effectively fought as it could be with the 
limited powers of the board and amid the unfavourable circumstances of the 
case. As compared to the epidemic in Philadelphia, the disease in New York 
prevailed longer and with greater uniformity. In Philadelphia, the disease may 
be said to have begun in October and ended in April. In New York it pre¬ 
vailed from the beginning of 1871, causing 208 deaths in the first quarter, 304 
in the second, 164 in the third, and 129 in the fourth. The next, or first 
quarter of 1872, gives 326 deaths. To all appearance the disease had not 
reached its highest fatality at that time ; but the tables extend no further. The 
percentage of deaths upon cases is given as 35.58. In Philadelphia, the mor¬ 
tality diminished from December, 1871; and from January to February, 1872, it 
fell 40 per centum. The next month showed only 25 per cent, decrease, but the 
following—April—saw a reduction of 60 per cent. So far as we can learn, the 
epidemic in New York at no time became one-quarter—perhaps not one-eighth 
—as prevalent as in Philadelphia. The percentage of deaths to cases appears 
to have beeo slightly less in the latter city. 

The N. Y. board agree with the medical profession at large in deeming the 
late epidemic one of peculiar virulence. They believe that vaccination from a 
healthy infant is, practically, the best available protection. Lymph from suc¬ 
cessful revaccinations has been known to prove non-protective, even when 
apparently active. Disinfection of rooms by sulphur fumes, and clothing by 
sulphate of zinc and carbolic acid in water, has been efficient and reliable. 

A special report by Dr. Stephen Smith on the movements and condition of 
the tenement house population, deals with the subject in a wise and practical 
manner. The remedies pointed out for the existing overcrowded and unwhole¬ 
some residences of the poor, are thus summed up : Improvement and recon¬ 
struction of existing tenement houses; building of “ model houses cheap fares 
on the railroads; and the conversion of deserted warehouses, as before de¬ 
scribed. To secure these ends legislation is needed and is asked. 

A report upon the recent epidemic of cerebro-spinal meningitis, by Dr. Moreau 
Morris, is well worth attention. A principal point made is the almost invari¬ 
able connection of the cases with escaping sewer-gas or with foul, damp cellars. 
In forty-eight cases the facts of this character are briefly stated. Almost 
invariably we read of loose connections or broken joints in the sewer-pipes, 
allowing the gas to escape into the cellar. 

A paper by Dr. Stephen Smith upon the sanitary influences of heat, is espe¬ 
cially interesting and valuable for the practical suggestions towards relief from 
the excessive and fatal temperature of the city in July and August. The 
very great influence of shade trees is well explained and illustrated. In several 
ways, trees moderate the summer heats, besides purifying the air and neutral¬ 
izing the poison that produces intermittent. Shade trees, therefore, should be 
planted and protected all over the city; besides being preserved throughout 
the State, for their influence on the general climate. The second means pro¬ 
posed for combating the summer heats is an unlimited supply of river water, 
for universal bathing, in great public baths, and for wetting and washing the 
entire street surface daily. Steam-pumps with a stand-pipe may be established 
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on the river-shore to connect with a system of pipes distinct from those for 
the Croton water. The saving of the latter, together with the use of the river 
water for power and many other purposes, would fully pay the cost of pumping, 
and, perhaps, even the interest on the outlay. 

The paper just noticed, and several of the other reports, are illustrated by 
elaborate diagrams and maps. B. L. R. 


Art. XX. — Annals of Cholera, from the Earliest Periods to the Year 1817. 

By John Macpherson, M.D., Inspector-General of Hospitals H. M. Bengal 

Army. (Retired.) 8vo. pp. x., 235. London : Ranken & Co., 1872. 

The first chapter of Dr. Macpherson’s book is devoted to the consideration 
of the literature of cholera. This is, as is well known, sufficiently voluminous, 
and yet comparatively little has been written concerning the early history of 
the disease—a fact, in view of their opportunities for its study, not creditable, 
he thinks, to English physicians in India. It is to supply this deficiency that 
he has published these Annals, which he says he has endeavoured to write in 
the impartial spirit of an historian. He therefore gives, as far as possible, the 
accounts of authors in their own words, allowing the reader to draw his own 
inferences. He, nevertheless, has a theory of his own as to the nature of 
cholera; and although this is elaborately stated only in an appendix, it is not 
difficult to see that it has influenced many of his conclusions. 

In the first place, he combats the popular belief that cholera is a disease 
which dates only from the year 1817, by referring to the works of early writers 
on medicine. From the time of Hippocrates down to the commencement of 
the sixteenth century, there is scarcely an author who does not describe a dis¬ 
ease, characterized by serous evacuation, suppression of urine, loss of fluid to 
the system, lividity of countenance, collapse, rapid recovery in some cases, pro¬ 
tracted recovery with secondary fever in others, and by relapses. 

There is, moreover, evidence that the disease was a grave one, and that 
many of the remedies now prescribed in cholera were employed in its treat¬ 
ment, and it is curious to note that the same difference of opinion existed then 
as now in regard to the propriety of arresting or favouring the discharges from 
the stomach and bowels. Among those who recommended the administration 
of eliminants may be mentioned Aretseus of Cappadocia, Aetius, Rhazes, 
Avicenna, and Ayurveda of Sucruta. 

During the period, from the beginning of the sixteenth century to the year 
1817, which the author next studies, epidemics of bowel affections, of con¬ 
siderable magnitude, appear to have been not uncommon, and there is good 
reason for believing that some of these wore cholera. In fact, so wide spread 
were some of the epidemics that they gave rise, in France, to a popular rhyme, 1 
which, while it embodies some sound advice, also shows what were the general 
impressions of the causes of the disease. It is, of course, impossible, in a 
brief notice, such as this, to follow Dr. Macpherson in all his investigations, 
and we will, therefore, content ourselves with saying that, among English 
physicians, Sydenham and Willis have given good descriptions of the disease, 


1 Tiens tes pattes (feet) eu chaud, 
Tiens vides tes boyaux (bowels), 
Ne voyez pas Marguerite 
Du cholera tu seras quitte. 



